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The European penetration of Egypt in the previous fifty years
and the inauguration of a system of education along formally
European lines, had created a small class of young men with a
modern outlook, the Effendis. These young men, who through
their education had imbibed some of the liberal and nationalist
ideas of contemporary Western Europe, were further stimulated
by the agitation of the Saiyid Jamal ud-Din al-Afghani, a pro-
pagandist for the liberation of all Islam from European influence
and exploitation, and its union under a strong Caliphate; expelled
from Istanbul in 1871, he lived and taught in Cairo for eight years.
Moreover, while Isma'iTs public-works schemes had greatly im-
proved Egypt's communications, production, and trade,1 they had
brought little profit to the masses who bore the main burden of the
heavy taxation, which had risen by 1875 to five times its figure in
1861. Thus a strong undercurrent of popular discontent was added
to the nationalists' criticism of Isma'il for his favouritism for
Europeans, his ruinous financial policy, and the preference he
showed for the Turco-Circassians, who survived from Mamluk
times as the ruling-class over the native Egyptians. The inferior
position of the native element in the army especially excited their
indignation. The first nationalist newspapers appeared in 1877,
and the slogan 'Egypt for the Egyptians' began to be heard.
In 1878 a ministry led by the Armenian Nubar Pasha, and con-
taining a British Minister of Finance and a French Minister of
Public Works, ordered, among other measures for reducing ex-
penditure and so furnishing sums to meet Egypt's creditors, the
drastic reduction in the size of the army to 11,000 men from a
previous maximum of 80,000. Two thousand officers were placed
on half-pay without settlement of their year-long arrears of pay.
This naturally caused the greatest indignation, and in 1879 a riot of
officers forced the resignation of the government. The British and
French Controllers suspected that this demonstration had been
instigated by Isma'il himself, who resented the Nubar government
as an encroachment on his own authority. Accordingly the Powers
obtained from the Sultan the deposition of Isma'il in favour of his
1 The railway-system was increased to nearly five times its size at the begin-
ning of Isma'iTs reign, telegraphs to nearly ten times, and postal services were
greatly improved. Egyptian exports rose by 50 per cent. The population of
Egypt as a whole increased between 1848 and 1882 by 50 per cent.s and that of
Alexandria, which had already grown about ten-fold between the beginning of
the century and its middle, jumped by another 60 per cent, between 1848 and
1882,